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EXEMPT  PROPERTY  IN  BOSTON 


In  Boston  more  than  any  other  Massachusetts  community  the 
issue  of  property  tax  exemptions  has  assumed  major  political 
importance  and  has  attracted  widespread  public  attention.  The 
fact  that  an  alleged  half  of  all  Boston  property  values  is 
exempt  --  a  fact  which  this  chapter  seriously  questions  --  has 
made  it  a  favored  topic  of  public  officials  and  the  media  and 
has  even  drawn  national  attention.  1/     Much  of  the  talk  has 
centered  on  Boston's  many  colleges  and  schools  and  their  respon- 
sibility for  eroding  the  city's  tax  base  2/  --  another  prevalent 
misunderstanding. 

Emphasis  in  this  chapter  is  on  claims  that  have  been  made 
about  the  impact  of  exempt  property  on  Boston's  tax  base  and  tax 
rate  --  to  see  whether  they  may  be  based  on  distortions  of  data 
resulting  either  from  improper  classifications  of  property  or 
from  the  use  of  different  valuation  standards  for  taxable  and 
exempt  property. 

No  consideration  is  given  here  to  the  gains  or  losses  to  the 
City  that  might  result  if  presently  exempt  land  were  put  to 
taxable  uses,  or  to  the  costs  of  providing  municipal  services  to 
exempt  property  owners  and  any  offsetting  benefits  to  the  City. 
Both  of  these  matters  are  treated  elsewhere  in  the  study. 


Exempt  Valuation  Totals        ;• 

In  1970,  Boston  reported  total  exempt  real  and  personal 
property  valuations  of  $1.9  billion,  and  a  total  exempt  land  area 
of  12,795  acres  (20  square  miles) .3/  Total  exempt  and  taxable 
valuations,  real  and  personal,  for  alternate  years  since  1950  are 
shown  in  Table  H-l.  What  is  most  obvious  from  this  table  is  the 
steady  increase  in  exempt  valuation  and  the  lack  of  any  substantial 
growth  in  the  amount  of  taxable  valuation.  As  a  result,  the 
percentage  exempt  of  the  total  has  increased  from  28.2  percent  in 
1950  to  53.7  percent  in  1970.  If  exempt  real  estate  only  is 
considered,  the  $1.7  billion  reported  in  1970  was  54.2  percent  of 
the  city's  total  real  estate  valuation.  As  the  table  shows,  the 
growth  in  exempt  valuation  has  been  constant  though  at  a  somewhat 
erratic  rate.   Increases  have  been  substantially  larger  since  1964 
than  in  preceding  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxable  valuation 
in  the  City  has  been  nearly  static.  From  1952  to  1962  taxable 
values  actually  declined;  since  1962  they  have  climbed  only  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  early  1950's.   It  might  appear  that  the 
increase  in  exempt  property  is  the  reason  that  taxable  valuations 
have  not  increased.  The  discussion  to  follow  suggests  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 
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TABLE  H-l 

TOTAL  EXEMPT  AND  TAXABLE 
REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS: 
BOSTON,  1950  -  1970 

(In  Thousands) 


Percent 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Total 

Exempt 

Valuation 

Valuation 

Valuation  a/ 

Of  Total 

1950 

$1,567,500 

$614,718 

$2,182,218 

28.2% 

1952 

1,573,516 

704,939 

2,278,455 

30.9 

1954 

1,566,676 

791,826 

2,358,502 

33.6 

1956 

1,517,808 

837,976 

2,355,784 

35.6 

1958 

1,475,608 

873,828 

2,349,436 

37.2 

1960 

1,465,525 

913,228 

2,378,753 

38.4 

1962 

1,456,311 

953,789 

2,415,101 

39.7 

1964 

1,460,000 

1,041,902 

2,501,902 

41.6 

1966 

1,507,496 

1,181,699 

2,689,194 

43.9 

1968 

1,572,308 

1,338,904 

2,911,212 

46.0 

1970 

1,617,000 

1,873,266 

3,490,266 

53.7 

a.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source:   Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation. 
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Exempt  Property  Valuation  by  Category 

Appendix  Table  A-2  contains  the  exempt  valuation  totals  for 
each  year  according  to  category.  These  figures  are  summarized  in 
Table  H-2  showing,  at  ten  year  intervals,  the  percentage  breakdown 
of  the  total  exempt  valuation  by  major  categories. 


TABLE  H-2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 

VALUATIONS  BY  CATEGORY: 

1950  -  1970 


1950 


1960 


1970  c/ 


Property  of  the  United  States 
Property  of  the  Commonwealth 
City  property 
Housing  authorities 

Total  Public  a/ 

Literary  and  scientific  institutions 
Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 

and  temperance  societies 
Houses  of  religious  worship 
Other  private  b/ 

Total  Private 

TOTAL 


18.4%         12.8% 

5.5% 

16.2           20.3 

20.9 

39.9           25.8 

34.2 

10.2 

5.8 

74.5%         69, 

.1%         66.4% 

9.9           13.4 

16.9 

9.3            12.5 

13.0 

5.6             4.2 

3.3 

.7                .8 

.4 

25. '5%         30 

,9%       '33.6% 

100.0%   100.0%   100.0% 


a.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

b.  For  items  under  "other  private"  see  Appendix  Table  A-2 

c.  Preliminary  and  unadjusted  figures. 

Source:  Compiled  from  figures  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Corporations  and  Taxation. 


This  table  brings  out  the  dominant  position  of  the  city  and 
state  property  throughout  the  reported  period,  amounting  to  34  and 
21  percent  of  Boston's  total  exempt  valuation  respectively  for  1970. 
The  relatively  high  and  growing  percentage  in  the  "literary-scientific" 
category  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  plant  expansion  of  the  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  City.  Two  significant 
decreases  are  evident:  property  of  the  United  States  has  decreased 
sharply,  and  property  of  houses  of  religious  worship,  5.6  percent  of 
the  total  exempt  valuation  in  1950,  has  fallen  to  a  comparatively 
low  3.3  percent  in  1970. 

Illustrating  the  dominance  of  the  "public"  categories,  in  1970 
the  "City,"  "Massachusetts,"  and  "United  States"  categories  combined 
constituted  66.4  percent  of  the  total  exempt  property  valuation  in 
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the  City.  This  figure  has  decreased  somewhat  from  its  level  during 
the  1950's.  However,  there  is  no  indication  that  this  trend  will 
continue  since  the  percentage  has  been  hovering  at  about  the 
67  percent  mark  since  1965,  and  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  yearly 
valuations  of  the  "City"  and  "Massachusetts"  categories  have 
remained  consistently  high. 

A  look  at  the  constituent  elements  of  the  "City"  and  "Massachu- 
setts" categories  helps  to  explain  the  large  increases  in  the 
valuation  of  these  two  categories.  Table  H-3  below  further  analyses 
the  "Massachusetts"  category  of  exempt  property. 


TABLE  H-3 

ANALYSIS  OF  "MASSACHUSETTS"  CATEGORY 
OF  EXEMPT  REAL  PROPERTY  VALUATION: 
1965  -  1970 


(In  Thousands) 


1965  1968  1970 


State  owned  property 

Metropolitan  Boston  Transportation 

Authority  (MBTA) 
Mystic  River  Bridge  Authority  a/ 
Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 
Mass.  Port  Authority 
Mass.  Parking  Authority 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 

TOTAL  b/  $215,920  $281,559  $391,943 


$169,520 

$233,193 

$160,615 

18,691 

18,638 

29,362 

385 

385 

400 

13,600 

15,105 

25,811 

25 

290 

149,343 

146 

146 

251 

13.553 

13,802 

26,161 

a.  The  Mystic  River  Bridge  is  now  under  control  of  the  Port  Authority. 

b.  May  vary  slightly  from  Appendix  Table  A-2  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Exempt  property  records  of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department. 


The  valuations  of  property  of  the  MBTA  and  the  Turnpike  Authority 
have  shown  marked  increases  from  1968  to  1970.  The  MDC  also  shows  a 
sharp  rise  for  the  same  period.  From  1965  to  1968  there  were  pro- 
nounced increases  in  the  first  category  --  property  owned  directly  by 
the  State.  This  was  a  result  of  the  increase  in  property  controlled 
by  the  Port  Authority.  During  that  period,  the  property  of  the  Port 
Authority  was  placed  in  this  category.   Beginning  in  1969,  the 
Assessors'  Office  listed  the  Port  Authority  property  under  the  "Port 
Authority"  category.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
valuation  of  property  owned  directly  by  the  State.  However,  the 
"Port  Authority"  category  showed  an  even  greater  increase  than  can 
be  attributed  to  a  shift  of  the  categories  in  which  Port  Authority 
property  is  placed. 
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Table  H-4,  an  analysis  of  the  "City"  category  of  exempt  property, 
shows  where  the  increases  have  occured  in  the  valuations  under  this 
category. 

TABLE  H-4 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "CITY"  CATEGORY 
OF  EXEMPT  REAL  PROPERTY  VALUATION: 
1960  -  1970 

(In  Millions) 

I960  1970 

Police  and  fire 

Schools  and  libraries 

Health  and  hospitals 

City  Hall  and  annex 

Parks  and  playgrounds 

Housing  authority  _a/ 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Urban  redevelopment  ■> 

corporations  (Chap.  121A) 
Public  buildings 
Other 

TOTAL  $328.2         $749.9 


$   8.4 

$     9.5 

63.0 

73.2 

13.8 

13.8 

12.6 

30.0 

93.6 

205.0 

92.9 

108.7 

2.1 

45.0 

— 

180.1 

13.2 

21.5 

28.6 

62.3 

a.  This  table  follows  the  practice  of  the  assessing  department  in 
listing  housing  authorities  under  the  "City"  category.  However, 
after  adjustments  at  the  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 
property  of  the  housing  authority  is  listed  as  a  separate  category 
as  in  Appendix  Table  A-2. 

Source:  Annual  reports  of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department . 


For  example,  in  1960  Boston  City  Hall  was  valued  at  $12.6  million. 
In  1965  this  increased  to  $13.2  million  and  by  1970  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  City  Hall  in  the  Government  Center,  the 
valuation  had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  $30  million.  The  property 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  shown  a  sharp  increase. 
In  1960  the  property  of  the  BRA  was  valued  at  slightly  over  $2  million. 
By  1970  it  was  over  $45  million.  Property  of  urban  redevelopment 
corporations  (Chapter  121A)  shows  the  most  dramatic  increase.   In  1960 
there  was  no  property  in  this  category,  by  1965  there  was  $53  million, 
and  by  1970  it  had  more  than  tripled,  reaching  $180  million.  This,  of 
course,  makes  it  the  second  largest  component  of  the  "City"  category, 
second  only  to  parks  and  playgrounds  which  also  showed  a  large  increase 

The  large  amount  of  Chapter  121A  property  seriously  distorts  the 
city's  exempt  property  statistics.  Unlike  most  other  forms  of  exempt 
property  considered  in  this  report,  this  type  is  only  technically 
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exempt  since  it  does  contribute  money  to  the  City  based  on  a  statutory 
state  excise  and  on  a  percentage  of  gross  income.   However,  the  net 
result  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  result  of  the  current  procedure 
for  calculating  the  tax  on  comparable  taxable  property  under  the  so- 
called  "tax-concession  agreements"  made  by  the  City  prior  to  construc- 
tion. 4/  Therefore,  from  an  income  point  of  view,  Chapter  121A 
property  is  equivalent  to  taxable  property.   If  the  valuation  of  this 
property  is  added  to  taxable  valuations  and  subtracted  from  exempt 
property  valuations,  then  only  48.57.  of  the  city's  total  valuation 
can  properly  be  considered  exempt  as  compared  with  the  reported  53.7%. 


The  Valuation  Problem 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  a  ratio  of  Boston's 
reported  exempt  property  valuation  to  its  actual  fair  cash  value. 
The  responsibility  for  fixing  valuations  on  the  numerous  exempt 
property  parcels  in  the  City  rests  with  many  different  individuals 
assigned  to  various  sections  of  the  City,  so  there  is  probably  little 
consistency  in  valuing  this  property.   Indications  are  that  many  of 
the  methods  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  study  are  actually  employed. 
Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  past  records  reveals  that  some  exempt 
valuations  have  not  been  changed  for  many  years.  For  example,  the 
Boston  YMCA  on  Huntington  Avenue  has  had  the  same  valuation  from 
1930  to  1969:   $205,700  on  the  land  and  $914,300  on  the  buildings. 
A  church  building  located  on  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Beacon  Street  was  valued  at  $80,000  in  1901  and  is  still  valued  at 
the  same  figure.  However,  the  land  on  which  it  is  located  increased 
slightly  in  value  from  $120,00  in  1901  to  $165,000  in  1969.  There 
are  countless  other  similar  examples.  The  problems  inherent  in 
valuing  such  property  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  tendency  of  exempt  valuation  figures  to  remain 
unchanged  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  valuation  of  some  exempt 
property  may  actually  be  overstated,  creating  inflated  exempt  property 
valuation  totals  and  an  exaggerated  percent  of  total  valuation  exempt. 
For  example,  the  assessors  records  show  that  much  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  City  has  been  decreasing  in  value  over  time  presumably 
due  in  part  to  depreciation  of  improvements.   So,  if  valuations  on 
some  exempt  property  are  remaining  constant  while  taxable  property 
valuations  are  decreasing,  it  suggests  that  the  exempt  property  valu- 
ations are  overstated  in  relation  to  the  taxable  property  valuations. 
Also,  much  of  the  exempt  property  in  the  City  consists  of  relatively 
new  buildings.  This  includes  such  buildings  as  those  in  the 
Prudential  Center,  the  Government  Center,  and  the  new  buildings  of 
colleges,  universities  and  hospitals.  Their  valuations  are  likely 
to  be  fairly  close  to  their  actual  cost.   Since  the  findings  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  show  that  Boston  considerably  undervalues  its 
taxable  property,  exempt  property  valuations  where  based  on  recent 
costs  may  be  correspondingly  overstated. 
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The  valuations  placed  on  the  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden 
illustrate  the  overvaluation  of  exempt  property.  The  Boston  Public 
Garden  has  been  valued  at  $12.6  million  for  over  40  years.  In  1969, 
the  valuation  was  raised  to  $50  million.   Similarly,  Boston  Common 
was  valued  at  about  $45.6  million  for  over  30  years,  until  in  1969 
when  its  valuation  was  increased  to  $82.9  million.   It  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  these  sharp  increases,  since  the  property  continues  to 
be  restricted  to  use  for  parks  and  gardens,  and  is  perpetually  barred 
from  income  producing  uses  which  might  justify  higher  valuations. 
These  values  also  appear  to  be  vastly  inflated  when  compared  to  the 
valuations  of  adjacent  land.  For  example,  the  Public  Garden  and  the 
Common  are  valued  at  $47.35  and  $39.90  respectively  per  square  foot. 
Taxable  land  along  Tremont  Street  (Winter-Boylston)  averages  $46  per 
square  foot  which  is  in  line  with  the  Common  and  Public  Garden  valu- 
ations. However,  land  on  Boylston  Street  opposite  the  Common  and 
Public  Garden  (Tremont-Arlington)  averaged  only  $32  per  square  foot. 
On  Arlington  Street  opposite  the  Public  Garden  (Beacon-Boylston)  the 
taxable  land  was  valued  at  only  $18  per  square  foot  and  on  Beacon 
Street  opposite  the  Common  and  Public  Garden  (State  House-Beaver) , 
taxable  land  values  averaged  only  $6  per  square  foot.  There  seems  to 
be  no  justification  for  the  valuation  of  exempt  property  with  restricted 
use  at  seven  times  the  rate  applied  to  taxable  land  across  the  street. 
The  exempt  land  was  clearly  overvalued. 

The  extraordinary  inflation  of  the  Public  Garden  and  Common  values 
can  also  be  seen  when  compared  to  other  items  or  categories  of  exempt 
property.   For  example,  the  combined  values  for  both  parcels, 
$132,907,000  for  3,128,682  square  feet  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the 
entire  exempt  land  value  in  the  City,  while  occupying  only  0.5  percent 
of  the  total  exempt  land  area.  The  valuation  for  the  two  parcels 
accounted  for  $30  million  more  than  the  valuation  of  all  the  land  and 
buildings  in  the  City  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  exceeded  the 
total  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  houses  of  religious 
worship  in  the  City  by  $80  million.  The  ultimate  absurdity  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  with  taxable  values:   the  valuation  for  the 
Common  and  Public  Garden  equals  approximately  30  percent  of  the  total 
valuation  of  all  the  taxable  land  in  the  City. 

This  type  of  overvaluation  clearly  exaggerates  the  exempt  property 
valuation  totals.   Considered  with  the  tendency  of  taxable  valuations 
to  decrease  over  time  while  exempt  values  remain  constant,  the  537, 
figure  for  the  percentage  exempt  of  total  valuation  is  almost  certainly 
too  high. 


Real  Property  Only 

Since  the  figures  discussed  thus  far  have  included  both  real  and 
personal  property,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  note  of  caution.  As 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  study,  use  of  personal  property  valuation 
figures  and  real  property' Vciluctions  can  tend  to  6verstate  the  values  of 
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the  private  categories  of  exempt  property  and  understate  the  value 
of  the  public  categories.   In  Boston,  this  effect  is  accentuated 
because  Boston  gathers  no  personal  property  exempt  valuation  figures. 
The  ones  inserted  by  the  State  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation 
are  obtained  from  the  "ABC"  forms  which  are  filed  yearly  by  exempt 
institutions.   Since  these  figures  are  obtainable  for  the  private 
categories  only,  the  private  categories  are  correspondingly  over- 
stated in  relation  to  the  public  categories.  Comparison  of  the 
following  table  with  Table  H-2  which  uses  real  and  personal  figures 
illustrates  this  point.  According  to  Table  H-2,  66  percent  of  the 
total  exempt  real  and  personal  property  valuation  is  publicly  owned. 
However,  considering  real  property  only,  as  in  Table  H-5,  72.2  percent 
is  publicly  owned.  The  large  difference  between  the  two  figures  is 
explained  by  the  considerable  amounts  of  personal  property  reported 
on  the  "ABC"  forms  by  many  of  the  larger  institutions  such  as  colleges 
and  hospitals.   For  example,  Boston  University  listed  $4  million  of 
tangible  personal  property  values  on  its  form  for  1968.   Boston  s 
total  exempt  personal  property  valuation  under  the  "literary-scientific" 
clause  in  1970  was  $106,288,975.  This  is  almost  double  the  1969 
figure  and  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  property  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  from  15.6  percent  to  16.9  percent  of  the  total 
exempt  real  and  personal  property. 


TABLE  H-5 

CATEGORIES  OF  EXEMPT  REAL  PROPERTY 

AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 

TOTAL  EXEMPT  REAL  PROPERTY:  1970 

United  States  6.0% 

Literary-scientific  12.2 

Massachusetts  22.7 

Charitable,  benevolent,  temperance  11.3 

Religious  worship  (including  parsonages)  3.6 

Housing  authorities  6.3 

City  37.2 

Other  private  .7 

Total  Public      72.2% 
Total  Private      27.8% 


Source:   Exempt  Property  records  of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department 


Taxable  Property  Valuation 

It  is  also  important  to  mention  Boston's  procedures  regarding 
the  valuation  of  taxable  property.  The  State  Tax  Commission  fixed 
the  full  value  of  taxable  property  in  Boston  at  $2.5  billion  in 
1970.  The  City  claimed  that  the  full  value  was  the  same  as  its 
assessed  valuation,  $1.6  billion,  and  appealed  the  determination 
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of  the  State  Tax  Commission  to  the  Appellate  Tax  Board  5/  which 
set  a  final  but  unsupported  figure  of  $2.0  billion.  Significantly, 
the  $2.5  billion  set  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  was  substantially 
lowered  from  the  $3.1  billion  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Local 
Assessment  which  performed  the  actual  statistical  work. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  City  greatly  underassesses 
its  taxable  property: 

-The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  found  an  average  ratio  of 
assessments  to  selling  prices  of  31.7%  and  a  median 
ratio  of  30.l7o  for  single-family  homes  in  Boston 
sold  in  a  6-month  period  in  1966;  6/ 

-A  study  by  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau 
in  1969  of  sales  of  multi-family  residential 
property  (6-plus  families)  found  that  55%  of 
buildings  sold  between  1965  and  1969  were  assessed 
at  less  than  half  of  their  selling  prices;  l_l 

-Professor  Oliver  Oldman  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 

in  a  series  of  assessment  ratio  studies  beginning 

in  1960,  found  the  following  average  ratios  of 

assessments  to  selling  prices  for  various  categories 

of  property  after  eliminating  all  "Questionable"  sales:  8/ 


Commercial 

Residentia 

1  Property 

All 

Year 

Property 

Single 

Ap 

artments 

Property 

1960 

91.8% 

37.5% 

62.7% 

47.9% 

1961 

78.6 

38.1 

71.2 

47.9 

1962 

79.0 

36.1 

61.6 

46.6 

1963 

68.3 

37.4 

66.8 

46.5 

1964 

67.7 

36.6 

58.7 

44.1 

1965 

77.5 

32.9 

56.8 

42.6 

1966 (June -Dec 

.)  66.3 

33.6 

54.6 

42.5 

1967 

71.1 

34.5 

53.7 

41.8 

1968 

56.0 

35.1 

57.8 

39.3 

-The  state  Bureau  of  Local  Assessing  in  1970,  based 
on  sales  prices  and  other  data  in  its  possession, 
estimated  the  full  value  of  Boston's  taxable  property 
as  $3.1  billion; 

-The  State  Tax  Commission  estimated  the  full  value 
of  Boston  property  as  $2.5  billion  --  reduced  to 
$2.0  billion  by  the  Appellate  Tax  Board  on  appeal 
by  the  City; 

-A  recent  study  of  the  city's  assessing  practices 
made  for  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  once  again 
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confirms  the  fact  of  underassessment.  The  report 
compared  assessed  valuations  to  levels  of  new 
construction  in  the  City  and  found  that  the 
assessments  failed  to  show  "...  even  a  semblance 
to  actual  valuation  increases  due  to  construction 
or  other  property  improvements  related  to  alter- 
ations ..."  The  report  illustrates  how  from 
1944-1970,  taxable  valuation  in  the  City  had  a  net 
increase  of  only  $145,199,800.  This,  however,  was 
less  than  the  value  of  new  taxable  construction  in 
the  City  in  either  1967  or  1968.  The  report  makes 
the  fact  of  underassessment  even  more  evident  by 
suggesting  that  the  337.  valuation  ratio  reported 
in  the  Oldman  study  may  be  too  high.   "The  actual 
valuations  appear  to  be  as  low  as  20%'."  9/ 

Based  on  these  data,  it  appears  that  the  full  and  fair  cash 
value  of  taxable  property  in  the  City  may  lie  within  the  range  of 
$2.0  and  $4.0  billion.  And  to  whatever  figure  may  be  settled  on 
as  reasonable  should  be  added  some  or  all  of  the  $180-plus  million 
"exempt"  value  of  Chapter  121A  property  which  in  fact  is  taxable 
but  through  a  separate  excise  rather  than  the  property  tax. 

This  controversy  over  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
City  is  relevant  to  the  earlier  references  to  Boston's  static 
taxable  valuation  which  in  light  of  the  above  discussion,  might 
be  partly  ascribed  to  Boston's  valuation  practices.  If  this  is 
so,  then  the  ratio  of  Boston's  exempt  property  valuation  to  its 
total  valuation  is  in  need  of  re-examination,  as  is  the  relation 
of  possible  undervaluation  to  the  rise  in  the  city's  tax  rate. 
Significantly,  however,  the  discussion  does  illustrate  the 
fallacies  involved  in  referring  to  547.  of  the  City's  being  tax 
exempt.  A  valid  figure  would  likely  be  much  lower.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  Table  H-6  below  which  gives  the  percentages 
using  more  realistic  estimates  of  the  fair  cash  value  of 
taxable  property  in  the  City. 


TABLE  H-6 

PERCENT  EXEMPT  OF  TOTAL  VALUATION  IN  BOSTON 
USING  ALTERNATIVE  TAXABLE  VALUATIONS:  1970 

Taxable       Exempt  7.  Exempt 

Valuation      Valuation  of  Total 

Basis  of  Taxable  Valuation    (In  Billions)   (In  Billions)  Valuation 

1.  Assessors                 $1.6          $1.8  53.77. 

2.  Equalized  (Set  by            2.0           1.8  48.4 

Appellate  Tax  Board) 

3.  State  Tax  Comm.  Original      2.5           1.8  42.8 

4.  Bureau  of  Local  Assessment    3.1           1.8  37.2 

5.  Prof.  Oliver  Oldman  a/        4.1           1.8  31.3 
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Exempt  Land  Area 

Table  H-7  gives  the  total  land  area  of  each  exempt  category  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  exempt  land  area  in  the  City. 


TABLE  H-7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 
AREAS  BY  CATEGORY:   1960  -  1970 


Property  of  the  United  States 
Property  of  the  Commonwealth 
City  property  a/ 

Total  Public 

Literary  and  scientific 
institutions 

Charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  and 
temperance  societies 

Houses  of  religious  worship  b/ 

Cemeteries 

Other  private 

Total  Private 

TOTAL  c/ 


1960 


6, 

.47, 

36, 

.4 

34 

.5 

6 

.5 

4 

.1 

3 

.0 

7 

.5 

1 

.6 

77.3% 


22.7% 
100.0% 


1970 


79.6% 


20.4% 
100.0% 


a.  Includes  housing  authorities. 

b.  Includes  parsonages. 

c.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:   Compiled  from  information  contained  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department. 


This  table  shows  the  dominance  of  the  "City"  and  "Massachusetts" 
categories.   In  terms  of  valuation,  it  was  shown  earlier  on  Table  H-2 
that  property  of  the  City  was  the  leading  category.  In  terms  of  area i 
the  "Massachusetts"  category  is  the  most  significant,  accounting  for 
42  percent  of  the  total  exempt  land  area  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
Logan  Airport.  This  will  be  discussed  further,  below.  The  dominance 
of  the  "public"  categories  of  exempt  property  is  even  more  marked 
with  respect  to  area  than  to  valuation.  As  Table  H-2  showed, 
66  percent  of  Boston's  total  exempt  valuation  was  public  property. 
However,  in  terms  of  area,  the  figure  is  nearly  80  percent.  Even 
more  significant,  the  public  percentage  of  the  total  exempt  area 
has  been  increasing  in  contrast  to  the  public  share  of  exempt 
valuations  which  has  been  decreasing  slightly  for  several  years. 
This  increase  in  the  public  percentage  of  exempt  area  has  occured 
despite  large  increases  in  the  valuation  of  private  exempt  institutions 
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A  short  comparison  of  the  exempt  area  figures  for  some  of  the  dominant 
categories  shows  the  large  growth  in  land  holdings  by  the  public 
sector.   From  1960  to  1970,  exempt  area  occupied  by  private  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  increased  from  747  acres  to  783.4  acres  -- 
an  increase  of  only  36.4  acres.  The  exempt  area  under  the  "charitable, 
benevolent  and  temperance"  clause  increased  from  471.9  acres  to 
504.4  acres  --  an  increase  of  only  32.5  acres.  For  the  "Massachusetts" 
and  "City"  categories  the  increases  were  far  greater.  The  exempt  area 
in  the  "City"  category  increased  from  3,963  acres  to  4,264.2  acres,  an 
increase  of  301.2  acres.   Property  in  the  "Massachusetts"  category 
increased  from  4,117.5  acres  to  5,417.2  acres  --  an  increase  of 
1,239.7  acres. 

Table  H-8  lists  the  items  contributing  to  the  large  percentage 
of  total  exempt  area  under  the  "Massachusetts"  category. 


TABLE  H-8 

AREA  OF  THE  COMPONENTS  OF 

THE   "MASSACHUSETTS"  CATEGORY 

OF  EXEMPT  PROPERTY:    1970 


State-owned  property 

MBTA 

Mystic  River  Bridge  Authority 

Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 

Mass.  Port  Authority 

Mass.  Parking  Authority 

MDC 

TOTAL  5,416.9  Acres 


(In 

Acres) 

2 

,078, 

.3 

278 

.5 

5 

.8 

205 

.2 

1 

,924 

.7 
.1 

924 

.3 

Source:  Exempt  property  records  of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department, 


Property  owned  directly  by  the  State  occupies  the  most  exempt 
area.  This  is  followed  by  the  Port  Authority  and  its  large  exempt 
land  area  occupied  by  the  airport. 

The  distribution  of  exempt  area  under  the  "City"  category  is 
shown  in  Table  H-9.  As  would  be  expected,  parks  and  playgrounds 
occupy  the  largest  land  areas.  The  continued  growth  of  area  owned 
by  the  City  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  increases  in 
property  holdings  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
Chapter  121A  corporations,  which  together  now  account  for  over 
10  percent  of  city-owned  land. 

Aside  from  showing  the  dominance  of  the  publicly  owned  exempt 
area,  Table  H-7  reveals  that  two  significant  exempt  categories, 
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"literary-scientific"  and  "charitable,  benevolent  and  temperance," 
occupy  considerably  less  in  terms  of  percentage  of  total  exempt  area 
than  they  do  as  a  percentage  of  total  exempt  valuation. 


TABLE  H-9 

AREA  OF  THE  COMPONENTS  OF 

THE  "CITY"  CATEGORY  OF  EXEMPT 

PROPERTY  IN  BOSTON:   1970 


(In  Acres) 


Schools  and  libraries  290.6 

Police  and  fire  24.4 

Health  and  hospitals  75.3 

City  Hall  and  annex  14.4 

Parks  and  playgrounds  1,994.3 

Boston  Housing  Authority  506.0 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  323.3 

Urban  redevelopment  corporations  (121A)  119.8 

Public  buildings  21.9 

Other              '  889.8 

TOTAL  4,259.8 


Source:   Exempt  Property  records  of  the  Boston  Assessing  Department 


The  low  intensity  of  land  use  by  the  City,  in  contrast  with 
private  exempt  institutions,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  Tables  H-2 
and  H-7. 

The  high  intensity  of  land  use  by  private  exempt  institutions, 
in  contrast  to  the  City,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  Tables  H-2  and 
H-7.  With  33.3  percent  of  the  total  exempt  area  in  1970,  the  City 
accounted  for  an  almost  equal  34.2  percent  of  exempt  valuations. 
"Literary-scientific"  and  "charitable,  benevolent  and  temperance" 
institutions  accounted  for  16.9  and  13.0  percent  respectively  of 
the  total  exempt  valuation  in  the  City,  and  their  percentages  have 
been  increasing.  However,  in  terms  of  area,  they  account  for  only 
6.1  and  3.9  percent  respectively.  These  percentages  have  not  been 
increasing.   Since  the  total  area  exempt  under  each  of  these 
categories  has  not  been  substantially  increasing,  this  suggests 
that  much  of  the  "expansion"  of  these  institutions  can  be  attri- 
buted to  intensive  use  of  the  land  which  these  institutions  already 
own  rather  than  to  area  expansion. 

Churches  account  for  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  exempt  area  as  they  do  of  the  total  exempt  valuation,  about 
three  percent.  Cemeteries  account  for  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  exempt  valuation,  but  for  over  six  percent  of  the  total 
exempt  area. 
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TABLE  H-10 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 
IN  BOSTON  BY  WARD:   1960  -  1970 


Exempt 
1960 

Valuation 
1970 

Exempt 

Area 

Ward 

1960 

1970 

1  -  East  Boston 

12.0% 

11.9% 

25.47. 

24 .  57c 

2  -  Charlestown 

5.4 

2.7 

2.6 

3.5 

3  -  Boston  Proper 

14.2 

15.2 

1.9 

2.5 

4  -  Back  Bay,  South 

10.1 

21.6 

2.1 

2.7 

5  -  Back  Bay 

11.9 

12.0 

2.6 

2.6 

6  -  South  Boston,  North 

8.3 

4.2 

5.4 

5.1 

7  -  South  Boston,  South 

1.8 

1.3 

2.4 

2.9 

8  -  Roxbury,  East  &  South 

4.0 

2.8 

1.5 

1.7 

9  -  Roxbury,  Central' 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

1.3 

10  -  Roxbury,  West 

4.4 

3.6 

2.1 

1.9 

11  -  Roxbury  South;  Egleston  Sq. 
&  Forest  Hills 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

12  -  Roxbury,  East 

3.0 

1.9 

5.0 

4.9 

13  -  Dorchester  &  Savin  Hill 

3.0 

2.0 

3.5 

4.2 

14  -  Dorchester,  West 

2.4 

1.7 

3.3 

3.0 

15  -  Dorchester,  North  Central 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

16  -  Dorchester,  South 

1.6 

1.4 

3.0 

2.3 

17  -  Dorchester  Center 

.9 

.7 

1.6 

1.4 

18  -  Hyde  Park  &  Mattapan 

2.3 

2.0 

10.4 

9.5 

19  -  Jamaica  Plain-Roslindale 

2.3 

2.9 

6.8 

6.5 

20  -  West  Roxbury-Roslindale 

1.5 

2.1 

10.3 

9.4 

21  -  Brighton,  South 

4.7 

4.8 

3.5 

3.4 

22  -  Brighton,  North 

3.3 

2.9 

4.5 

5.0 

TOTAL  a/ 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07.    100.07. 


a.  Details  may  not  add.'to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Source:   Compiled  from  figures  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boston 
Assessing  Department. 
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Exempt  Property  by  Ward 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  exempt  property  valu- 
ation and  exempt  area  in  Boston  for  1970  by  ward  is  shown  in  Table  H-10, 
In  terms  of  valuation  for  1970,  Ward  4,  the  Back  Bay  had  $373  million 
in  exempt  real  property  or  21.6  percent  of  the  total.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  the  many  colleges,  universities  and  hospitals  in  the 
area.  The  growth  in  exempt  valuation  in  this  ward  is  relatively 
recent  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  1960  percentage  was  only  half 
as  high.  Ward  3,  Boston  Proper,  is  also  important  in  terms  of  exempt 
valuation,  containing  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  the  Government 
Center  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  11.9  percent  for 
Ward  1  is  mostly  due  to  the  airport  in  East  Boston. 

In  both  1960  and  1970,  one-quarter  of  the  total  exempt  land  area 
in  the  City  of  Boston  was  located  in  Ward  1,  again  attributable  to 
the  airport. 

The  table  shows  the  notable  lack  of  correspondence,  ward  by 
ward,  between  the  percentages  of  total  exempt  area  and  total  exempt 
valuation.  Wards  3,  4,  and  5,  for  example,  are  the  largest  in  percent 
of  total  exempt  valuation,  but  are  among  the  smallest  in  percent  of 
total  exempt  area. 


Category  Distribution  by  Ward 

Table  H-ll  shows  the  distribution  of  exempt  property  valuation 
and  area  by  ward  for  selected  exemption  categories  in  1968.  Property 
of  the  United  States  is  seen  to  be  concentrated  most  heavily  in  Ward  6, 
South  Boston,  amounting  to  287  acres  in  area,  and  over  $41  million  in 
valuation,  attributable  to  the  Army  Base,  the  Navy  Base  and  surrounding 
land.  The  exempt  property  book  for  1969  lists  666  Summer  Street,  the 
address  of  the  Boston  Army  Base,  as  having  an  area  of  2,508,910  square 
feet  and  a  valuation  of  $19,416 ,700. 00/  Ward  3,  Boston  Proper,  is 
next  in  terms  of  valuation  in  the  category  with  over  $29  million. 
Much  of  this  is  made  up  of  the  Kennedy  Federal  Building  and  surrounding 
property  in  the  Government  Center  which  was  valued  at  $13,471,200. 
Other  significant  Federal  property  in  this  ward  includes  the  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  building  in  Post  Office  Square,  the  Custom  House 
in  McKinley  Square,  and  the  Veterans  Administration  building  on  Court 
Street. 

As  discussed  above,  the  leading  area  of  the  City  in  terms  of 
state-owned  exempt  property  is  Ward  1  in  East  Boston  on  account  of  the 
airport.  The  "Massachusetts"  category  on  this  table  does  not  include 
the  MDC  or  the  parking,  turnpike  or  transportation  authorities.   It 
does,  however,  include  property  of  the  Port  Authority  since  most  Port 
Authority  property  was  listed  by  the  Assessors'  Office  as  belonging 
to  the  Commonwealth  until  it  was  put  in  a  separate  category  in  1969. 
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Ward  22,  North  Brighton,  contains  the  most  area  exempt  under  the 
"literary-scientific"  clause,  amounting  to  over  213  acres.  This  is 
explained  mostly  by  the  presence  of  the  large  campus  occupied  by  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  by  the  large  amount  of  land  occupied  by 
Harvard  Stadium  and  surrounding  Harvard  recreational  areas.  Close 
to  125  acres  of  area  exempt  under  the  "literary-scientific"  clause  is 
owned  by  Harvard.  The  second  leading  ward  in  terms  of  area  exempt 
under  the  "literary-scientific"  clause  is  Ward  4,  Back  Bay  South. 
This  ward  also  has  the  highest  valuation  exempt  under  the  "literary- 
scientific"  clause,  amounting  close  to  $54  million.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  presence  in  the  ward  of  many  institutions  of  higher 
education,  some  of  which  have  many  buildings  with  high  valuations. 
For  example,  Northeastern  University  has  a  valuation  of  over  $15 
million;  Simmons  College,  over  $5  million;  Wentworth  Institute  and 
Wheelock  College,  over  $2  million  each;  Emmanuel  College,  $8.5  million. 
The  next  leading  area  in  terms  of  valuation  is  Ward  21,  North  Brighton, 
which  includes  most  of  Boston  University's  property.   Boston  Uni- 
versity has  a  total  valuation  of  approximately  $40  million,  though 
a  portion  of  this  is  located  in  Ward  5,  the  Back  Bay. 

Ward  19,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roslindale,  has  the  most  area  exempt 
under  the  "benevolent"  clause,  amounting  to  about  81  acres.  This  can 
be  explained  by  such  items  as  the  Home  for  Catholic  Children  with 
over  39  acres  and  the  Faulkner  Hospital  and  its  surrounding  area 
occupying  about  18  acres.  These  two  make  up  more  than  half  of  the 
total  area  in  the  ward  exempt  under  the  "benevolent"  clause.  Exempt 
valuation  under  the  "benevolent"  clause  is  concentrated  in  Ward  3, 
Boston  proper.  Ward  3  contains  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
which  accounts  for  nearly  $27  million  of  the  ward's  $38  million 
exempt  valuation  under  the  clause.  The  next  greatest  concentration 
of  benevolent  valuations  is  in  Ward  4,  Back  Bay  South,  which  includes 
the  numerous  hospitals  in  the  Longwood  Avenue-Fenway  area.  For 
example,  the  Children's  Hospital  is  valued  at  nearly  $11  million  and 
the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  (including  the  laundry)  at  $9 
million.  The  heavy  concentration  of  "charitable"  valuations  in 
Ward  4,  $16  million,  is  also  due  to  the  large  number  of  hospitals  in 
the  area.  The  assessors  do  list  some  hospital  property  under  the 
"charitable"  category.  The  importance  of  Ward  4  in  the  "literary- 
scientific"  and  "charitable  and  benevolent"  categories  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  ward  contains  a  total  exempt  valuation  of  $230 
million,  more  than  any  other  ward  in  the  City. 

Church  property  is  concentrated  in  terms  of  area  in  West  Roxbury 
and  Roslindale  and  valuewise  in  Boston  proper.  The  preponderance  of 
church  valuation  in  the  downtown  area  reflects  the  high  valuation  of 
many  of  the  church  structures  in  the  area.  For  example,  the  Park 
Street  Church  property  had  a  1968  valuation  of  $905,000  and  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  had  three  parcels  of  property  valued 
at  a  total  of  $3  million. 
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Cemetery  property,  which  is  so  significant  in  terras  of  total 
area  exempt,  is  concentrated  primarily  in  Ward  20,  West  Roxbury  and 
Roslindale.  The  exempt  property  book  for  1968  lists  54  parcels  of 
exempt  cemetery  property.  Fifteen  of  these  belong  to  the  Hollyhood 
Cemetery  Association  and  occupy  179.1  acres. 

City  property  is  not  listed  on  the  table  because  the  exempt 
property  book  lists  the  ward  distribution  of  city  property  accordjng 
to  type  of  property. 

Again  it  is  noteworthy  that  wards  with  the  highest  exempt 
valuations  for  certain  categories  of  exempt  property  are  frequently 
not  the  ones  with  the  highest  exempt  areas  under  those  categories. 
For  example,  Ward  4  has  the  highest  valuation  exempt  under  the 
"literary-scientific"  clause  but  it  ranks  relatively  low  in  terms 
of  area  exempt  under  the  clause."  This  is  also  evident  under  the  "bene- 
volent" and  "church"  categories  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  "chari- 
table" category. 


Analysis  of  the  Data 

In  light  of  the  current  publicity  given  to  the  exempt  property 
issue  in  Boston,  an  analysis  of  the  exempt  area  and  valuation  data 
supports  these  conclusions: 

-Over  the  past  20  years,  private  institutions  have  been 
responsible  for  very  little  of  the  erosion  of  the  city's 
tax  base  in  terras  of  land  area;  increases  in  privately- 
owned  exempt  areas  have  been  comparatively  small; 

-Most  losses  of  land  area  to  exempt  uses  have  been  to 
governmental  uses; 

-The  considerable  growth  in  exempt  valuations  of  private 
institutions  has  been  almost  entirely  in  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  most  of  them  on  previously  exempt 
land; 

-Buildings  acquired  by  exempt  institutions  and  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls  have  not  been  a  significant  factor 
in  the  total  growth  of  exempt  valuations; 

-Generally,  the  recent  growth  of  exempt  private  insti- 
tutions has  been  through  intensified  land  use  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  potentially  tax-producing  land. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  while  Boston's  exempt  valuation 
has  increased  each  year,  there  has  been  little  significant  increase 
in  the  city's  taxable  valuation.  Both  of  these  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  exempt  of  total  valuation.  From  the 
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previous  discussion  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  failure  of  taxable 
valuation  to  increase  cannot  be  ascribed  to  erosion  of  the  tax  base 
by  private  institutions.  More  of  the  responsibility  for  taking 
physical  area  off  the  tax  rolls  must  be  attributed  to  the  public 
sector  and  particularly  the  City  itself.  However,  it  is  also  ques- 
tionable whether  the  physical  expansion  of  the  Port  Authority,  the 
BRA  and  Chapter  121A  corporations  actually  removed  much  high  value 
taxable  property  from  the  tax  base  or  restricted  the  development  of 
taxable  property.  The  failure  of  Boston's  taxable  valuation  to  rise 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  increase  in  exempt  property  area  or  in 
terms  of  increases  in  exempt  property  valuations. 

The  above  discussion  shows  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  using 
percentage  exempt  of  total  as  a  measure  of  the  burden  of  exempt 
property  on  the  tax  base.  An  increase  in  exempt  valuation  bears 
no  necessary  relationship  to  a  decrease  in  the  tax  base  or  loss  in 
taxable  valuation. 


Changes  in  the  Tax  Base 

Comparison  of  exempt  property  valuation  and  area  figures  with 
taxable  valuation  figures  for  different  sections  of  the  City  shows 
that  there  is  often  no  discernible  relationship  between  the  two.   In 
some  cases  increases  in  exempt  area  and  valuation  occured  without  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  taxable  valuation.  For  example,  from  1960 
to  1970,  Ward  5,  the  Back  Bay,  had  fairly  consistent  increases  in 
exempt  valuation  and  area  but  also  had  several  years  of  increases  in 
taxable  valuation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  largest  losses  in 
taxable  valuations  in  the  City  occurred  in  areas  where  the  amount  of 
exempt  property  was  not  that  significant.  For  example,  Ward  9,  Roxbury 
Central,  and  Ward  12,  Roxbury  East,  show  large  losses  in  taxable  valu- 
ation throughout  the  period.   But  for  those  years,  exempt  valuation 
and  area  increased  negligibly,  and  in  sosee  years,  decreased.  Wards  21 
and  22,  with  large  amounts  of  exempt  valuation  and  area,  and  consistent 
increases  in.  amounts  of  exempt  property,  have.-also  hr.d  lnrge  and  con- 
sistent0 increases  In  taxable  valuation  throughout  the  period.- 

Some  of  the  figures  do  indicate  a  clear  relationship  between 
exempt  area  and  valuation  and  loss  in  taxable  valuation.  Ward  4 
showed  large  decreases  in  taxable  valuation  and  large  increases  in 
exempt  area  and  valuation.  This  is  probably  related  to  some  insti- 
tutional expansion. 

Similarly  in  Ward  3  there  is  a  relationship  between  exempt  area 
and  valuation  and  a  decrease  in  taxable  valuation  for  many  years. 
There  was  a  large  drop  in  taxable  valuation  in  the  area  in  the  early 
sixties,  with  increases  in  exempt  area  throughout  the  period  and 
large  increases  in  exempt  valuation  toward  the  end  of  the  sixties. 
This  is  in  large  measure  due  to  land  taking  in  the  Scollay  Square 
area  in  the  early  sixties  and  the  construction  of  the  Government 
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Center  in  the  late  sixties.  This  loss  in  taxable  valuation,  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  Government  Center,  must  be  considered 
in  light  of  later  benefits  which  the  Center  has  brought  to  the  City. 
Some  of  the  benefit  can  be  seen  already  in  the  $14  million  increase 
in  taxable  valuation  in  the  ward  in  1968  and  the  $13  million  increase 
in  1969. 

Table  H-12  helps  illustrate  the  lack  of  a  discernible  relationship 
between  exempt  property  valuation  and  area  and  level  of  taxable  valu- 
ation. The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  assessed  area  and 
valuation  exempt  in  each  ward.  For  the  City  as  a  whole,  45.9  percent 
of  the  total  assessed  area  and  51.9  percent  of  the  total  valuation 
was  exempt. 

Since  the  table  indicates  what  percent  of  each  ward  is  taxable, 
a  comparison  with  Table  H-10  can  show  whether  there  is  a  connection 
between  large  amounts  of  exempt  property  and  low  taxable  valuations. 
The  table  shows  that  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  relationship;  in  some 
cases,  there  is  not.   Some  of  the  wards  with  the  largest  amounts  of 
exempt  valuation. as  shown  on  Table  H-10  have  similar  percentages  of 
their  total  valuation  exempt  as  some  of  the  wards  with  smaller  amounts 
of  exempt  property.  For  example,  Ward  3,  Boston  P roper ,  had  15.2  per- 
cent of  all  Boston's  total  exempt  property  valuation  in  1970  and  43.3 
percent  of  all  the  property  in  the  ward  was  exempt.  Ward  7,  South 
Boston,  also  had  43.1  percent  of  its  valuation  exempt  but  only  2.9 
percent  of  the  city's  exempt  property  valuation.   In  terms  of  taxable 
valuation  and  exempt  area,  there  appears  to  be  even  less  of  a  rela- 
tionship. 

Ward  4  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Ward  10  in  Roxbury  had  77  and  74  percent 
respectively  of  their  total  valuation  exempt.  However,  Ward  4  had  21.6 
percent  of  all  the  exempt  property  in  the  City  while  Ward  10  had  only 
3.6  percent.   It  is  also  interesting  that  Ward  4  with  the  highest  exempt 
property  valuation  in  the  City,  $282  million,  also  had  $84.5  million 
in  taxable  valuation  and  ranked  sixth  in  the  City.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  Ward  4,  next  to  the  smallest  in  land  area  with  only  154.6 
acres,  had  68.9  percent  of  its  area  and  77  percent  of  its  valuation 
exempt.   Ward  18,  Hyde  Park  and  Mattapan,  had  $85.4  million  in  taxable 
valuation,  close  to  that  of  Ward  4,  but  this  was  on  2,590.7  acres  and 
with  only  31.1  percent  of  its  total  area  and  28.4  percent  of  its  total 
valuation  exempt. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  relationship  between  exempt  property 
and  the  tax  base  is  not  important.   It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that 
in  some  cases  it  is.  This  analysis  shows,  however,  that  much  of  the 
increase  in  exempt  property  valuation  occurs  independently  of  increases 
in  exempt  area,  and  thus  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  decreasing  the 
tax  base.  Further,  many  of  the  decreases  in  taxable  valuation  in 
certain  areas  of  the  City  are  not  related  to  exempt  property.  There 
are  other  significant  variables  which  must  be  considered.  There  is  no 
discussion  here  of  potential  alternative  use  of  exempt  property,  or  of 
increases  which  might  have  been  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the  expansion 
of  exempt  property.  These  points  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail 
in  Part  II  of  the  study. 


H-23 
FOOTNOTES 

1.  Newsweek,  (September  7,  1970),  p.  72. 

2.  The  exemption  of  property  of  educational  institutions  in  Boston 
has  been  a  recurrent  issue.  E.g.,  "Will  Tax-Free  Colleges  Give 
Boston  a  Break?",  Boston  Globe  (May  14,  1959);  "Growing  Tax 
Exemptions  for  Colleges  Worry  City,"  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
(November  18,  1962);  "Universities  Could  be  Forced  to  Offer 
Help,"  Boston  Sunday  Globe  (April  13,  1962);  "BRA  Official 
Proposes  No  More  Dorms  in  Back  Bay,"  Sunday  Herald  Traveler 
(November  2,  1969);  "White  Would  Tax  Colleges,"  Boston  Globe 
(November  20,  1970). 

3.  Excluding  streets,  highways,  and  sidewalks. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  these  agreements  is  discussed  in:  The  Jacobs 
Co.  Inc.,  The  Assessing  Function  in  Boston  (Chicago,  1971), 
pp.  108-123  and  passim. 

5.  The  equalized  valuation  as  determined  by  the  State  Tax  Commission 
is  significant  since  it  is  used  together  with  other  factors  to 
determine  the  amount  of  state  aid  which  each  city  and  town 
receives  for  its  public  schools.  Generally,  a  lower  equalized 
valuation  figure  means  a  greater  level  of  school  aid. 

6.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments,  1967  Vol.  2, 
Taxable  Property  Values  (Washington  D.  C:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1968),  pp.  133,  147. 

7.  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  "Some  City  Assessment  Practices 
Need  Explanation,"  Special  Report  (December,  1969). 

8.  Oliver  Oldman  and  Henry  Aaron,  "Assessment-Sales  Ratios  under  the 
Boston  Property  Tax,"  National  Tax  Journal  (March,  1965),  p.  36. 
Oldman' s  updated  figures  are  also  used. 

9.  The  Jacobs  Company,  op .  c it .  ,  p.  87. 

10.   In  1970,  the  Boston  Army  Base  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy.  However, 
the  Army  still  retains  some  facilities  at  the  base. 
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